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Government, in the sense in which 
we shall use the word, we define as 
the exercise of authority or control 
within prescribed limits. It implies 
agovernor, and the governed. These 
may both exist in one individual, as 
when one governs himself; or two 
parties may be implied, the one ex- 
terior to the other. 

Every thing that exists in the 
universe, animate or inanimate, min- 
eral, vegetable, or animal, insect, 
beast, or man, is under law—con- 
trolled by some superior intelligence. 
Submission or obedience is the nor- 
mal state of all life. We may even 
suppose that Deity himself is subject 
to the laws of his own being. 

School Government, is then, the 
authority or control exercised by the 
teacher over his school. We say by 
the teacher, for it originates with 
him whether it be exercised dixectly 
or indirectly. The true object of 
school government I conceive to be 
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two-fold. We may classify results 
as tmmediate and ultimate, or the 
direct results to the scholars and 
school, and the preparation for du- 
ties in society, in the commonwealth 
andin the world. I think that every 
earnest teacher who labors for well 
defined purposes, will find upon an- 
alyzing his theories of school control 
that he has these two objects before 
him, and these are sufficient reasons 
why there should be government, 
thorough, methodical, effectual gov- 
ernment, in every school, be it small 
or large, primary or advanced. 

With many people there seems to 
be an idea that good order and sys- 
tem are the acme sought, that this 
constitutes a good school, while it is 
only a part thereof. Some teachers 
are pre-eminently fitted to control, 
and their school room presents an 
admirably perfect system of govern- 
ment, and yet they are incompetent, 
unprofitable teachers, while others 
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who have little skill to govern meet 
with remarkably good success. This, 
instead of being an element of pros- 
perity, is a hindrance to far greater 
excellence.. 


1st. The immediate results. Per- 
haps the primary object is the direct 
advantage to thescholar. Theschool 
is organized «and supported for his 
benefit, to teach him truth, and to 
develop his mental faculties, and 
those plans and methods are most 
desirable which best conduce to this 
result. Good order and quiet per- 
mit the scholar to give his individ- 
ual attention to the work in hand, a 
very necessary thing to successful 
study. It is astonishing how much 
more can be accomplished where the 
mind is fixed and held to its task, 


than when disturbed and frequently 


attracted to something entirely 
foreign. For instance, who, except 
a prodigy, is able to demonstrate his 
theorem of geometry, while one is 
asking to go out, and another to get 
a drink, others are leaving their seats, 
others talking aloud, some throwing 
paper balls across the room, while 
many are engaged in whispering and 
playing, the teacher talking at the 
top of his voice, and all is confusion. 
It is impossible to accomplish any- 
thing under such circumstances, and 
a wonder even that the teacher can 
tell whether two and two make four 
or five. And yet, of how many 
school rooms is this a fair description ! 
Such will ever be the case unless the 
teacher causes it to be otherwise. 
Beside the disturbance to those who 
would study, it is a great loss of time 
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to those who are thus engaged. A 
systematic teacher gives them noth- 
ing to do except to study, and thus 
savesall this time. Butitis said that 
the best schools are not always those 
in which is found the most perfect 
order. Very true, and yet I believe 
that in any school where good order 
and system prevail, the scholars may 
learn one-half more than they other- 
wise would or could. 


Another of the immediate results 
of good government is pleasantness 
or enjoyment. We all have to some 
extent, a sense of order. It is said 
to be Heaven’s first law, and it has 
obtained to acertain extent in all our 
natures. We love that which is 
beautiful, either in form or manner. 
We are pleased with nicety, exact- 
ness, and precision. We admire sys- 
tem and order. There is that within 
us which corresponds to its outward 
exhibition. It is this sense that is 
excited at the display of disciplined 
soldiery, or the working of the man- 
ufactory. And this is as true of 
children as of adults. They soon 
learn the harmony and system of the 
well regulated school room. The 
most rude and refractory soon be- 
come docile and quiet. It becomesa 
delightful place, one they love, and 
of pleasant memory in after years. 

Again, the teacher can accomplish 
much more. In the manufactory, 
the overseer by thorough system is 
able to turn off a much greater 
amount of product. Just so with 
the teacher. Order is economy of 
the teacher’s time, and that is knowl- 
edge to his pupils. It takes less 
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time to govern a school well than to 
govern it poorly. The latter is like 
the scholar who is always a little 
behind his class, and always trying 
to catch up, always working harder 
than others, but never succeeding: 
I would urge the teacher to have a 
well governed school for the sake of 
his nerves. Teaching is one of the 
most wearying occupations in which 
we can engage. It is so, mainly from 
its effects upon the nervous system. 
A noisy, confused school is enough 
to shatter the health of any person 
who is to any degree sensitive, and 
none others are fitted for the calling. 
I sincerely pity the one who spendsa 
lifetime in such a place, and yet 
school work may be made pleasant 
and comparatively easy. The teacher 
must control his pupils if he would 
retain their respect, without which 
he will not succeed. Such we think 
are some of the immediate results. 
We shall now speak of the ultimate 
object. 


At no period of life are we free 
from restraint and obligation to obey. 
In childhood and youth we are sub- 
ject to parents and teachers. In 
manhood, to society and country. 
We have the lesson to learn some- 
where that we must both govern and 
obey—govern ourselves and obey the 
powers that are placed overus. It is 
an important lesson, and without 
understanding it we are wholly un- 
fitted to be citizens of such a land 
and government as ours, Now, I 
claim that the lesson should be begun 
at home, and continued still more 
effectually in the school life of the 
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child. It is here that it can be made 
a part of the man, and if thoroughly 
learned, it will make him loyal to 
society and to his country. The day 
is fully past when we are to aim sim- 
ply at a knowledge of arithmetic, 
geography, reading, and spelling. 
We are to extend and widen our in- 


‘structions until they embrace every- 


thing that has to do with manhood 
and citizenship. An hour spent 
occasionally in discussing what con- 
stitutes good wholesome manners, or 
in securing an exact, exalted senti- 
ment in the minds of the scholars, as 
to their deportment in school and 
out of school, their deference and 
obedience to proper authorities, is far 
more profitable than the same time 
spent over cube root, or in spelling 
words of eight syllables. We should 
teach whatever the child will most 
need to know in practical life. Then 
it seems to me that one important 
though perhaps indirect object of 
school government is the preparation 
of the scholar for citizenship. 


But how shall we obtain good 


government in our schools? What 
shall be its form? There isa time 
in early life, while the child is wholly 
under the care of its parents, when 
striet, unhesitating obedience should 
be required, with or without any 
motive on the part of the child. It 
is desirable—it is beautiful—to have 
the child obey from affection and 
reason, but obedience is not neces- 
sarily this. The yielding itself is 
obedience. Rational, affectionate 
obedience is perhaps the highest 
type, the ideal. This may be sought 
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but is seldom attained at this age. 
Then is the time to sow the seeds, 
to instil first principles of obedience. 
It is almost then or never. But in a 
few years the child enters the school 
and becomes the scholar. With the 
preparatory work already done by 
the parent, and with the increase of 
years and developed faculties, the 
teacher is able to secure the rational 
and affectionate obedience. Motives 
may now be used and pressed, and if 
applied with diseretion, will gener- 
ally succeed. If the parent has 
failed to teach first principles it may 
be necessary for the teacher to do 
that first work, though the neglect 
can never be fully repaired. A ccle- 
brated writer says, “Give me the first 
ten years of a child’s life, and I will 
make its destiny.” 

In the highest form of school gov- 
ernment, as in national, authority 
must be exercised with or by the 
consent of the governed. It should 
be a democratic government, for and 
by the scholars. In other words, I 
would have a school govern itself as 
rar as possible. Self-government 
produces self-respect and self-confi- 
dence, two desirable results. Not 
that the presence of the teacher can 
be dispensed with, for he must set 
the whole machinery in motion, and 
then watch, guide and modify. How 
then, should the teacher begin his 
school if he would secure good goy- 
ernment? Should it be with great 
bluster? With great effort to give 
pupils a proper sense of the terrible 
results that will follow disobedience ? 
Or should he adopt the other plan, 
and permit the school to act their 
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own pleasure for the first two or three 
days, and then rising upon his dig- 
nity and making his regulations, 
tell them he has only been testing 
them? I would say neither. He 
should avoid both methods. The 
former will surely produce dislike 
and rebellion, while the latter gives 


‘an unfavorable impression of the 


teacher’s ability, and we need to be 
extremely careful as to first im- 
pressions. 

Another method is to read at once 
a long list of rules, perhaps 49 in 
number, embracing every conceiva- 
ble emergency, and applying to all 
seasons of the year; like the teacher 
who had his never changing regula- 
tions, one of which was “No riding 
down hill on sleds;” and this he al- 
ways read in his summer schools. 
Another was, “No stealing apples 
from the orchards ;” and this he read 
of course in his winter schools, and 
probably would in Nebraska wher: 
we have no orchards. No, this is 
another mistake. It is old, and use- 
less. We want no such code of laws. 
We will not meet our seholars in the 
first place, as rascals, and tell them 
in substance that we have no confi- 
dence in them—that we expect them 
to violate every rule of propriety and 
right. It isa sure means of bring- 
ing about the very result we seek to 
obviate. Let us remember that love 
begets love. We must love our boys 
and girls. We must teach them as 
ladies and gentlemen, though quite 
small, and we shall have their lote 
and respect in return, and having 
this, we have the key to good gov- 
ernment. 
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I would have the teacher open the 
school with few or no rules, except 
the law of right. Spend the first 
half hour in familiar talk, tell them 
why you are together, that their in- 
terest shall be your interest, that you 
love them, and desire their success. 
Show them that to a great extent 
they must determine what the school 
shall be. Impress them with the 
idea that you confidently expect them 
all to do right, and still further, get 
them thoughtfully and honestly to 
commit themselves to the interests 
of the school. Place them upon 
their own responsibility, and never 
witness any violation of right with- 
out great surprise and regret. ‘This 
ean all be done quietly and kindly, 
and I believe is worth more than any 
code of rules, with full power to 
enforce them. It has been my prac- 
tice in opening schools, and in four 
vear’s experience I have never yet 
had a rebellious scholar. It is a very 
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nice point for a teacher to be suffi- 
ciently familiar with his scholars to 
gain their confidence and love, and 
yet not so intimate as to lose their 
respect. Most teachers go to one 
extreme or the other. They are 
either too cold and distant or too 
free and familiar. Either extreme 
is ruinous, and happy is that teacher 
who is able to find the golden mean. 


I have thus indicated a few things 
that to me are important in securing 
good government in schools, and 
would say in conclusion, that if 
these and similar methods fail, as 
they sometimes will, and scholars 
be refractory, I would resort to 
harsher means. I would punish, and 
with severity. It is not barbarous: 


Barbarism is the absence of govern- 


ment—it is lawlessness. I would be 
master of the situation at all hazards. 
I would be the sovereign power, or 
give up the task. 





From the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
MODEL OF A SCHOOL REPORT. 


As it sometimes appears that 
school committee men in the rural 
districts are at a loss to know how to 
report themselves, and are not a little 
oblivious of the requirements of their 
office, we present below for their 
clearer comprehension how not to 
do it: 


A MODEL OF A SCHOOL REPORT. 


District No. 1—Pumpkin Hol- 
low.—Saw this school in the distance 


as we drove by on the Great Road. 
Found it passable, so didn’t stop. 

District No. 2.— Rattlesnake Hill. 
—In its late removal from the old 
Potato-lot to the Hill, this school 
has been brought to the highest 
grade of any similar institution in 
town—being 200 feet above the level 
of the Cat-tail-flag Pond. 

District No. 3.—Quack-o-my- 
tunket—Saw this school twice, once 
through a telescope that brought it 
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so near you could heara pin fall! 
Once at recess, from the back of a 
sorrel mare. Order good, recitations 
ull you could expect. Noticed great 
progress in. several boys—-playing 
tag! 

“District No. 4.—-Cat-Rocks.— 
Owing to scruples about the use of 
capital punishment in school, the 
teacher of this school has been— 
remoyed—on the backs of the big 
boys. Having seen him as he was 
mounting the ox-cart of the trustee, 
to leave, your committee can unhesi- 
tatingly recommend him—to his new 
situation. 

District No. 5.—Saint’s Rest.— 
Your committee failed to visit this 
school, as it happened always to be 
out (hunting) when they were out. 
The pupils are said to have made 
successful researches in Natural His- 
tory, and the geography of the 
“Great Birch-Barrens,” being well 
advanced in Minks, Muskrats, and 
Woodchucks; but the general recita- 
tions are believed not to be all that 
ve could desire. 

District No. 6—Dog’s Misery— 
We have to report that this school 
exhibited uncommon order, especially 
among the larger boys, who twice 
ordered out successive teachers.— 


Model of a School Report. 
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Your committee would recommend 
that competent instructors be pro- 
eured to introduce the higher 
branches—in particular, of hickory 
and quince, for the benefit of the 
more advanced pupils. 

District No. 7.—Shingle Mili 
Crick.—The contiguity of this school 
to the pickerel pond, has operated 
unfavorably to its best interests, as 
the smaller pupils usually sink when 
they fall in. Your committee would 
suggest the propriety of drawing off 
the water, or of nailing up the shut- 
ters on that side, for we find that 
fishing from the windows in school 
houses has a tendency to interrupt 
lessons and spatter the books. It 
seems hardly possible to dispense 
with the rod in this school, though 
masters give them line upon line, 

To conclude, from the cursory 
survey they have been able to give to 
the schools, your committee would 
beg leave to remark, that considering 
the circumstances, if our local edu- 
cational institutions are not abso- 
lutely all that could reasonably be 
desired, they are exactly what would 
reasonably be expected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN CARELESs, Ch’n. 
TIMOTHY SHIRKALL, Sec’y. 





Hon. A. G. Rippiz, formerly a 
member of Congress from the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, District, and now a law- 
yer in Washington, will shortly pub- 


lish a story of life in Northern Ohio 
oy. 2 ago, introducing Joshua 
R. Giddings, Ben. Wade, and many 
characters drawn from life. 


A MAN who can give up dreaming 
and go to his daily realities; who 
can smother down his heart, its love 
or woe, and take to the hard work of 
his hand; who defies fate, and if he 
must die, dies fighting to the last— 
that man is life’s best hero—Muiss 
MuLoou. 
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INSTITUTE TALKS.—tv. 


BY DR. EDWARDS, PRES’T ILL. NORMAI UNIVERSITY. 


The great instrumentality of the 
teacher in discovering the mental 
condition and progress of the pupil, 
is by means of 

QUESTIONS. 

This is the lever that brings the 
mind to view. It is very important 
that the teacher should ask ques- 
tions skillfully. 

Ist. Questions read from the book, 
was the ancient method. Such ques- 
tions are generally of no great use; 
but there would not be the same 
objection to questions which it would 
be impossible to answer in the words 
of the book, but which require pu- 
pils to give the meaning of the text. 
Questions upon reading lessons can 
not do any harm. 

2d. Questions that suggest the 
answer. The good-natured teacher, 
thinking the pupil is not getting 
along well, will ask, “It is so, isn’t 
it?” This is bad. The test is, Does 
the question cause the pupil to think? 
All processes that are substitutes for 
thought are to be discarded and 
condemned. The great object is to 
train the faculties. All these tricks 
by which the necessity of thinking 
is avoided, are unsuccessful. There 
are many ways of suggesting the an- 
swer, and there is a way that should 
be commended. Socrates asked 
questions but did not answer them. 
Old Socrates is to this day worthy of 
being studied, and perhaps the day 
will never come, when it will be im- 


possible to learn something from 
this wise, good, pious, benevolent, 
Christian old heathen! We should 
suggest the answer by showing the 
philosophical relations. The Socrat- 
ic method is that which awakens 
thought. Do not explain too much. 
He did not. It has been said of 
George Washington, that he never 
“slopped over.” All waysof suggest- 
ing the answer are to be condemned 
except those which suggest the philo- 
sophical relations. It may require 
long thinking on the part of the 
teacher, but we must have patience. 
Patience increases with its own dis- 
tribution. “Learn to labor and to 
wait.” Recitations may be, and 
some part ought always to be, heard 
without questions—generally the first 
part. Give the pupil a chance to 
show himself. Let him come for- 
ward with whatever he has. The 
topical method has very great advan- 
tages of this kind. Let him show 
his own case, and give him credit 
for all he has done. It increases his 
power of talking. This is very de- 
sirable. In many cases the use of 
language is so imperfect that you 
can not depend upon any fullness in 
the statement of anything. This is 
one of the most importart things in 
the world. The use of language re- 
acts powerfally upon the mental facul- 
ties. If heissiovenly ia action, he will 
be so in his mental faculties. Whose ~ 
language shall the pupil use? His own 
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will be the best. Sometimes in the 
beginning it may be useful to use 
the language of the author, but they 
must soon get out of that. It 
should be only a stepping stone. If 
the proper course is taken with the 
child he will come to use his own 
language. Comparison of his style 
with that of the best authors, will 
be usefuleven then. The child must 
be trained to use his own language 
from the begining if possible. For 
x child who has been properly trained 
in the use of language, use this 
method: Take the works of some 
good author (this would furnish a 
clean diet), read an article, jot down 
x few notes, lay them aside, and when 
the precise words have been forgotten, 
read the notes, re-write the article, 
and then compare it with the 
original. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MENTAL 

FACULTIES. 

The study of the order in which 
the mental faculties should be devel- 
oped, is a very important one. 

The world and man are consti- 
tuted upon the same principle—man 
is in a sense a synopsis of the world. 
We may take one mind to represent 
the race. The progress of one mind, 
will show that of the race. The 
progress of the science of astronomy 
is marvelous. It took centuries to 
build it up. Observation was the 
first thing—memory the next. Men 
watched the stars and remembered 
what they saw. Observation and 
recording went on for centuries.— 
There were theories in the old days. 
that have been forgotten, but the. 
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facts remain. Even Newton mighi 
have been a Ptolemist if he had 
lived in those days. The system of 
Ptolemy was premature. They had 
not looked long enough. 

What is the first business of the 
baby? It is the same as it was for 
the Chaldean shepherds—observation. 
Next, memory. He is not yet fit to 
reason—he must merely observe and 
remember. He must wait until the 
years have brought him anew power, 
before he can sit in judgment upon 
the results of his observation. There 
are also imagination, and moral per- 
ception, but both are at first weak. 

The moral faculty needs training. 
It is not at first very strong, any 
more than any other faculty is. We 
need to strengthen it, to give it 
force. Let us notice concerning this 
faculty (conscience), the elements. 
There are two different phases of it. 
One of these is universal. There is 
the conviction that there is such 
thing as right and wrong, and the 
feeling that the right must be done, 
and the wrong avoided. All mankind 
have this—or if not, a man without 
it would be a moral idiot—wanting 
in an essential part of the human 
character. 

There is another part that depends 
upon education. This shows that 
certain specified things are wrong. 
The man who steals, finds something 
in himself that tells him it is wrong. 
But thisisnot universal. Some think it 
a virtue tosteal. We think it a priv- 
ilege and a duty to care for children, 
but to the Hindoo mother it is a dif- 
ferent matter. She thinks it is her 
duty to throw them into the Ganges, 
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und she is as consistent as we.— 
Children have the universal element, 
but the other element comes to them 
with education. They learn it as 
they learn everything else. ‘The 
process of education should conform 
to the highest psychology. 


The studies that we pursue in 
school have at least two sides: One 
is intended for the contemplation of 
childhood; the other is for the 
adult. One appeals to the perceptive 
faculties; the other calls for the pre- 
foundest reasoning. Geometry pre- 
sents in a very marked way these two 
phases. In some of its phases it 
uppeals to the perceptive faculties. 
It is possible to teach Geometry to 
young children, because it has these 
two phases. ‘To tcach Geometry to 
the young, present them forms. 
First make a dot, and call the atten- 
tion of the children to it. Ask 
them to think of the middle of the 
dot. That is a point. From 
that pass to the line. It is a good 
thing to consider the line without 
reference to the mark, but as 
something showing the direction. 
This is the form side of geometry. 
There is no reasoning yet. The 
children have merely taken into their 
minds these forms. 


The science of Botany is another 


two sided science. The State of Ne- 
braska is covered with beautiful veg- 
ctation, and every teacher, wherever 
his school house is, will find illustra- 
tion of many points in Botany. One 
of the very best uses to be made of 
this science, is the examination of 
leaves. This is a difficult thing to 
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be secured. The child has to be in- 
duced to give his mind to the form— 
to secure a practical examination. 
Classification may be omitted at first, 
only as he discovers it himself. In 
this way he will lay a foundation for 
future achievements in this science. 
But be sure that the observation is 
correctly made—that the exact truth 
of the matter is ascertained. False 
fucts are more to be feared than false 
reasoning. 

The senses can all be educated and 
improved. The sailor’s eye becomes 
trained so that he can discover a sail 
where an inexperienced person could 
see nothing. So in looking in a mi- 
croscope, it takes much practice to 
see well. In general, in our schools, 
we are apt to neglect the cultivation 
of the senses. We teach too much 
from books. It would be a sad neg- 
lect of glorious opportunities if we 
should cast away what we find in 
books; but we must learn to study 
things. 

CONCLUSION. 

In closing the Institute, Dr. Ed- 
wards said that he had had so much 
experience with Institute work that 
he knew the necessity of guarding 
against little difficulties that might 
arise among the members, and be- 
tween the members and instructors, 
and therefore it gave him peculiar 
satisfaction when he found an Insti- 
tute that would take care of itself in 
this respect. There was an excellent 
spirit manifested among the teachers. 
Tt could not be that this State will not 
profit from this characteristic of her 
teachers. He would have been glad 
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to have met many more of the teach- 
ers of the State if this was a fair 
specimen. He was very doubtful 
when he received the invitation, 
whether he ought to come, as he had 
a great amount of work on hand for 
the summer—expected now to meet 
a large Institute of 500 or 600 teach- 
ers, as soon as he returned—and 
there was consequently much that 
was wearisome in the work. 

But he reflected that we had a new 
State—that this State with its new 
enterprises, rapid improvement and 
restless activity, was a kind of symbol 
of the American people—and he 
thought he would like to set his eyes 
upon this soil and its occupants. 


During the three weeks they had 
been together, in which he had given 
them much hard work—some quite 
severe instruction——they had had 
many opportunities to get each other 
by the ears, but after all these expe- 
riences, he was glad that he came 
for other reasons than for seeing the 
country. He was glad to make these 
new acquaintances. It would be a 
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source of strength to him in the 
coming years. He should go back 
to Illinois strengthened—strength- 
ened in the belief of the success of 
this great educational enterprise [the 
University]. He had learned things 
while here that would strengthen 
him in his duties. He should feel, 
in the years to come, the sincerest 
pleasure in our success. We are 
starting with advantages such as few 
enjoy. He should look to this State 
with great interest, to see how it 
developed. He should look to this 
University. It isa grand fact. The 
recognition of the free school idea: 
that there is nothing within the 
whole round of knowledge that it is 
not the duty of a free State to lay 
before the humblest of its citizens. 


He wanted all present to give him 


their names and addresses before 
leaving, and he should try to remem- 
ber their countenances. He should 
be glad to see them all at his home. 
and if any of them ever saw him, he 
wanted them to make themselves 
known to him. 





TEA IN OREGON.—Oregon, it is 
believed, will eventually become a 
great tea growing State. Of 20,000 
plants on one plantation 4,000 have 
been saved and are being removed 
from the unsuitable flat to a hillside 
locality, where, under the care of a 
Japan tea man, the experiment will 
be fairly tried of the adaptibility of 
the climate to tea culture. 


JONESBORO is the oldest town in 
Tennessee, and is full of relics of the 
bygone time. There General Jackson 
lived, studied law, became a judge, 
and fought his first duel. There 
Daniel Boone equipped himself be- 
fore he turned his face towards the 
wilds of Kentucky. There Andrew 
Johnson. made his maiden speech, 
and there he spoke again last week. 
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THE MICROSCOPE IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The school at Maple Grove had 
been called to order. Every scholar 
was in his place, and for once there 
was not a whisper heard; whispering 
had, from time immemorial, been 
the bane of Maple Grove School. 
Teacher after teacher had tried to 
conquer the habit, and with the ad- 
vent of every new one, the dunce- 
block and birchen rod had been 
introduced as a part of the pro- 
gramme; a part, however, that al- 
ways failed to accomplish the desired 
end, and, up to the present hour, the 
school really deserved the name it 
bore--the most disorderly school in 
the country. 

The present teacher was a little, 
pale-faced lady, and the older boys 
chuckled at the thought of such a 
mite of a woman attempting to co- 
erce them, and at the morning recess 
they met in solemn conclave, and 
nicknamed her “The Giant.” 

Miss Dean, as it happened, over- 
heard the deliberations of the irre- 
pressibles, but, instead of being 
alarmed, she was rather amused, es- 
pecially at the ludicrousness of the 
cognomen they had chosen for her 
four feet of stature. 

The morning passed without any 
unusual confusion, considering the 
perplexing nature of the first day’s 
duties, and now, as I said, a hush had 
fallen on every scholar—every mouth 
was agape with wonder, and every 
eye fixed on the little woman at the 
desk. 


Instead of a rod or ferule, she held 





in her hand a brass instrument, look- 
ing for all the world like a toy can- 
non set on end. Silently she held it 
up before the school, and silently the 
scholars gazed, until little Johnny 
Burns could repress his curiosity no 
longer, and in a shrill voice cried 
out: 
“School-marm, will it shute?” 


The teacher raised the instrument 
higher, and a smile was perceptible 
on her face, as two or three of the 
ringleaders of mischief popped their 
heads behind their desks, not a doubt 
being left in their minds that, if 
Miss Dean wasn’t strong-bodied, she 
was at least strong-minded, and in- 
tended to govern the school with 
some new-fangled shooting machine, 
instead of the old-fashioned good- 
behavior producers before alluded to. 


“Did you never see a microscope 
before?” asked Miss Dean; and four 
heads popped from behind their 
wooden breastworks, while every 
voice in the house answered in the 
negative. 

“Well, I suppose the young ladies 
and gentlemen who sit on those back 
seats have heard of this instrument 
and can explain its use,” said the 
teacher, with that subtle knowledge 
of children’s dispositions, which 
leads them to be peculiarly flattered 
when, on reaching the (to them) very 
mature age of ten or twelve, they are 
for the first time addressed as ladies 
and gentlemen. 


There was silence for a moment, 
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and then one of the boys hazarded 
the opinion that “microscopes were 
made to see stars.” 

Miss Dean then explained to the 
school the use of the microscope, and 
calling the eldest boy forward, 
showed him upon a bit of glass, a 
tiny speck, barely perceptible. Plac- 
ing this under the lens, she bade 
him look and describe what he saw. 

“Why, a huge spider, with points 
and bristles,” exclaimed the boy, in 
perfect astonishment that so small a 
speck should be so transformed. 

“Not a spider, exactly,” said the 
teacher, “ though it does look like it; 
that is a honey-bee’s sting, and every 
one of those hairy points, which 
show so plainly, is charged with 
poison. Do you wonder that the 


sting of the bee is painful, when such 
a complicated weapon is used ?” 
Sending this boy to his seat, she 
called up the next eldest. 
“What is that little sack that looks 


like his head? Is that his bag of 
poison ?” he asked, after a prolonged 
gaze. 

“T expect it is, though outside the 
microscope the sting only looks like 
a little black dot on the glass, and 
you can distinguish neither hairy 
points nor poison bag.” 

One by one she permitted every 
scholar to look through the micro- 
scope, and as each one was impressed 
with some new idea, not only the 
bee’s sting, but the habits and form- 
ation of the bee itself were very 
thoroughly discussed and investi- 
gated. Then, placing the microscope 
back in its green and golden box, 


The Microscope in School Government. 
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Miss Dean made the following an- 
nouncement to the school: 

“T propose hereafter to devote one 
hour each day to the study of insects 
by the aid of this microscope, but 
only those who obey the rules of the 
school will be allowed to participate 
in this stfidy, or look at the wonder- 
ful construction of insects revealed 
by its magnifying power. If a 
scholar whispers, or otherwise diso- 
beys me, he loses the privilege, for 
the day, of looking through the mi- 
croscope; and I assure you, children. 
that the bee’s sting is not the mosi 
interesting object that can be found 
for inspection. Every bug and worm. 
every fly and miller, the feathers of 
birds, and the seed-pods of flowers. 
have each and all a private history, 
and forms of beauty unperceived by 
the naked eye, and unsuspected save 
by those who have made the micro- 
scope their companion in numberless 
rambles through fields and groves.” 

Do you think Miss Dean had to 
press birchen branches into service 
in the government of that school? 
Did any boy have to sit on the dunce- 
block for not studying his lesson? 
No, indeed! it would be hard work 
for boys to remain dunces when a 
microscope was one of the incentives 
to study. But I can assure you that 
sad havoc was made among the 
winged and creeping insects, and 
Miss Dean found herself compelled 
to study “Bugology” pretty thor- 
oughly. That, however, was better 
than the tired fretfulness experi- 
enced by most teachers in their at- 
tempts to preserve order by the old 
methods. 
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Corporeal punishment is a relic of 
the dark ages, and scholars would be 
better, and teachers would be hap- 
pier, if microscopes and other like 


“helps” were to usurp the place of 
whips and dunce-blocks in every 
school— American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 





ONE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


We climbed a hill—the Hill of 
Knowledge, we called it—and went 
down into the Valley of Humiliation. 
There, “built wpon the sand,” stood 
our school house. Long, bare, and 
dreary, I see it as it looked the first 
time I entered it. Its five double 
rows of wooden seats—desks with 
lids that were forever slamming—its 
naked windows, without curtains or 
blinds, its blackboard that “run all 
around the room,” and last, though 
most important, 2x4 holes in the 
floor for ventilation. Of course an 
enlightened community would not 
tolerate an instant a school room for 
their children without some means of 
ventilation, and these holes, besides 
possessing the merits of originality, 
were so well adapted to the purpose 
and so handy to sweep the dirt 
through. The cool air, very cool in 
winter, would rush up so delight- 
fully. No matter if our heads did 
ache, and our feet were like ice, we 
were well ventilated, you know. 

The school had the name of bemg 
avery hard school. (Do you won- 
der?) Several teachers had been 
obliged to resign—the last one very 
suddenly, with “the scent of the roses 
lingering there still.’ A new teach- 
er came and a new reign began.— 
Shaking was the good doctor’s “ uni- 


versal remedy,” and it was adminis- 
tered without stint to all transgress- 
ors, from the leader of the unruly 
ones down to the wayward little 
Philip whom he took up in his hand 
and shook as one might shake a _ kit- 
ten. Yet he was notaharsh teach- 
er, but a strict one, with some rough 
characters to deal with. 

Our school house began to be im- 
proved. Our ventilation holes were 
stopped up and our windows made to 
be let down. Curtains were put up, 
the seats turned about so we could 
not see who entered the outer door 
without turning our heads. We 
never did that but onee. A clock 
was bought,entries were built, and 
in ashort time, without any confu- 
sion, our old school house was very 
comfortable, if somewhat shabby. 

In quite as many ways the school 
was improved. The “rule of three” 
was laid down—no communication, 
no absence, no tardiness. We were 
inclined to render the word commu- 
nication, whispering, at first, but we 
soon discovered our mistake. Strict 
attention must be paid to the devo- 
tional exercises. Absolutely nothing 
else was allowed then. At the stroke 
of the bell, the lids were raised cave- 
fully, and if an unlucky one fell, 
with a slam, the Dr.’s look made the 
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offender wish he was somewhere 
else. Every stroke of that bell had 
its meaning, and we must know it and 
act upon it immediately and quietly. 
Perfect order and quietude was the 
result. There was no more capering 
across seats, running here and there, 
snapping of fingers, sharpening pen- 
cils, cracking nuts, nor gum chewing. 
That was his especial aversion. At 
recess we were dismissed by divisions, 
and nota word was spoken by any- 
one till we were outside the school- 
room. 


Once in two weeks a composition 
was required, and whether we could 
or not, there was noexcuse. Well do 
I remember the time and thought, 
the labor and tears, bestowed upon 
my first effort. I was only 12, but 


I must have a composition. It was 
handed in at last, only to be returned 
with a comforting comment of two 
words—* Too dirty.” It did me good, 
I suppose, but it hurt. Children 
have sensibilities. 


We were often required to write 
short essays upon a given subject, 
within a given time, usually 15 or 
20 minutes. The doctor was very 
particular that we should be exact 
in our language. He would ask us 
to describe our school room, and we 
were accustomed to say, “the black- 
board runs all around the room.”— 
How he would langh! “I never saw 
it run. You must say ‘extends.’” 


One Old School House. 
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Just so precise we must be in de- 
scribing the course of a river or the 
boundaries of a State. He very 
much disliked the rules in arith- 
metic. We were never allowed to 
“give the rules.” “Know how to do 
the example, and why you do so, and 
be able to tell how and why, and you 
need no rules.” 


The last five minutes at night 
were used to give ten common words 
to be written. The slips were gath- 
ered up and examined at home. The 
one who spelled them all correctly 
furnished a list of ten words to be 
used next time. 


In‘every way he could think of, he 
was striving continually to benefit 
his pupils. His heart was in the 
work, and that was the reason he 
was so successful a teacher. Kind 
and patient, but very strict and in- 
tensely thorough, he laid the solid 
foundation of many noble charac- 
ters, who now are filling well their 
places in life, doing valiant battle 
for all that is “good and true and 
beautiful.” To do what our hands 
find to do, faithfully and well, is the 
great lesson of life. It was in the 
practice of this simple precept that 
he sowed much good seed, which is 
even now bearing fruit. How much 
and what fold, may never be known 
till the harvest time has come. 

DORA. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


It is difficult for vs to conceive 
that mankind, like the various orders 
of creation, is constructed on the 
principle of infinite diversity, na- 
ture’s constant effort being to avoid 
repeating herself, whether it be in 
races or individuals. A letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Prime to the New York 
Observer recalls some remarkable 
contrasts between Chinese civilization 
and ours. The mariner’s compass is 
made to point South, instead of 
North, by putting the index on the 
opposite end of the needle; a rider 
mounts his horse from the off side; 
instead of blacking shoes, they whiten 
them with chalk; the old men fly 
the kites, while the boys look on. 

An American, as an act of hospi- 
tality, treats you to a glass of wine. 
A Chinaman introduces you to his 
dead grandmother in her coffin. 
He shows you his own coffin with as 
bland profuseness as a Frenchman 
would his pictures or an Englishman 
his dogs. To express his pleasure at 
meeting you, he does not shake your 
hand, but his own, moving them up 
and down, as if he were pumping 
out his feelings, and the gush was 
slow. In cases of small-pox and the 
itch, this mode of salutation has the 
highest hygienic qualities. Instead 
of taking off his hat on coming into 
your presence, he takes off his shoes. 
As a mark of special honor at « feast, 
he seats you at his left hand, not at 
his right, and sends your ladies into 
an interior room, to eat by them- 
selves. 

Unmarried women are regarded as 
of very little account, but mothers 
always rule their children and their 
grandchildren, to whatever age they 
aay attain. Here, on the contrary, 


pretty young girls command all who 
approach them, and the rule of 
children over their parents is only 
less perfect than their sway over their 
grandparents. Here you ask a father 
how many children he has, and he 
answers, perhaps three. In China he 
would answer, “One child and two 
girls. Chinese men wear frocks and 
carry fans, and the women wear pan- 
taloons and smoke. In these re- 
spects, however, the two countries 
are not very unlike. When a man 
marries, his mother acquires the 
right to “boss” his wife as well as 
himself, which is very consoling to 
both parties. The mother-in-law is 
consoled by having one more to boss 
over. The husband is consoled by 
feeling that his labor is divided.— 
The daughter-in-law is consoled by 
knowing that she'll do the same 
when she becomes a mother-in-law. 

In China your dressmaker is a 
man, if you are a woman, but the 
person who constructs your hat for 
you is a woman. The men wear 
their hair braided, and never cut it. 
esteeming it, as St. Paul says, “an . 
ornament.” The women do theirs 
up very close, or shingle it short, 
feeling, as the apostle remarks, that 
it is ashame to them to wear long 
hair. <A book is read from the left 
of the page to the right, from the 
bottom to the top, and beginnin 
with the last page and ending wit 
the first. The written language is 
not spoken, and the spoken language 
is not written, so that two persons 
may be able to understand each other 
perfectly by writing, when neither 
can comprehend a word that the 
other may say. The detectives sound 
a tom-tom as they go through the 
streets, to warn rogues and thieves 
that they are coming. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Tue next meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
l'remont the last week in December. 
The attendance at the meeting last 
August was very small, and it was 
thought impossible to secure a good 
attendance at that time of year. It 
was therefore decided to change the 
time to holiday week, when it is ex- 
pected that a larger number of teach- 
ers will find it convenient to attend. 
The meeting next month will be a 
short one, and will be mostly devo- 
ted to business matters. It will nev- 
ertheless be a very important one, 
and a large attendance is exceedingly 
desirable. Some very important 
questions are to be considered—ques- 
tions of great interest to every teacher 
and school officer in the State. Fre- 
mont is a point easy of access, and 
especially convenient for Douglas 
and other populous counties. We 
therefore know of no reason why we 
may not expect a large attendance 
and a profitable session. We take 
this early opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the subject, so that teach- 
ers may have time to consider the 
matter and make arrangements to 
attend, before other plans are formed 
for the Christmas vacation. 


We have received several leiters 
recently, enclosing money to be 
credited to the TEACHER, but with- 
out the address of the subscribers. 
In one case, there was no place 
named in connection with the date. 
Now we can find a single name in 
our subscription book without the 
address, by commencing at the be- 
ginning and looking clear through, 
but it is a very laborious task. We 
do not care so much for that, how- 
ever, as we do for the ugly fact that 
there are teachers—those who are 
trying to educate young people for 
the practical realities of life—that 
are themselves so deficient in prac- 
tical common sense. ‘Teachers, re- 
member that it is your duty, not 
merely to see that your pupils master 
their text books, but to make them 
intelligent, capable men and women. 
Therefore, omit if you must some of 
the intricacies of grammar, or the 
dry details of geography, but do not 
fail to teach them the little practical 
things which are not found in books, 
but which all need to know in order 
to act well their part in the busy 
scenes of life, for which you are pre- 
paring them. Non schole sed vite 
docetis. . 
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THE University has recently been 
the subject of unfavorable comment 
by the Omaha Herald, it being 
charged, among other things, that 
the regents had not sufficiently pro- 
vided for the security of the funds 
of the institution, and that they 
were in. danger of being lost or 
stolen through the neglect or dis- 
honesty of the treasurer. It was 
also charged that “It costs $40,000 
per annum to educate 100 boys and 
girls at Lincoln, in a high school 
which is dignified by the name of a 
University.” 

To these accusations the Chancel- 
lor very properly replied in a letter 
to the editer of the Herald. The 
statements of the Chancellor are 
sufficiently full and explicit to sat- 
isfy any reasonable mind, and com- 
ment is therefore unnecessary. The 
letter is as follows: 


~ G. r Miller : 

EAR Sir :—A paragraph appeared in 
the Daily Herald af the 7th inet, which 
affirms that “it costs the tax-payers of 
the State $40,000 per annum to educate 
100 pupils, boys and girls, at Lincoln.” 

This statement betrays so much misin- 
formation respecting the annual expense 
of the University that the public are 
likely to be misled very greatly by it. 
Assuming that there is a desire for cor- 
rect information touching the matter, I 
beg leave to submit the following brief 
statement: 

There was expended for instruction in 
the University the last year $11,000; and 
for the other expenses of janitor, fuel, 
and Regent’s meetings, which is all that 
can properly be charged to the annual 
expenses for educating students, $2,000 
will probably be sufficient. Thus it has 
taken about $13,000 to educate 130 
students. 

From recent correspondende with the 
Presidents of Minnesota and Missouri 
Universities, I find that our University 
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is educating each student as cheaply 
to the State of Nebraska, as the former 
Universities are for their respective States. 
Though the former has been established 
for years, and have a greatly increased 
patronage on this account, still our Uni- 
versity, one year old, is not inferior to 
them in efficiency of its appointments, 
and in economy to the State, 

Whatever other expenses have been 
incurred, they have been for making 
necessary changes in the building, in 
furnishing lecture rooms, procuring Cab- 
inet, Library, Philosophical and Chem- 
ical Apparatus on the Agricultural farm, 
and in general for what will have a per- 
manent value to the University, and 
which is worth to the State to-day all 
that it has cost, and which will remain 
as good for years to come for the use of 
the University as it is at present. 

It may not be inappropriate in this 
connection to state, that the Regents of 
the University have scarcely had an 
opinion in opening the University. It 
has been a necessity of the situation. 
The Agricultural land grant of 90,000 
acres would otherwise have been lost to 
the State, and a grant of 500,000 acres 
more, which is confidently expected hy 
all the Agricultural Colleges of the U. 
S., from the next Congress, would be 
withheld from this State, by their failing 
to make moderate provision for establish- 
ing an institution for higher education. 

For the purpose of securing ‘this 
princely inheritance, having an intrinsic 
value of at least $3,000,000, for the 
children of this State, the Regents have 
acted, and for their justification must 
appeal to the oc of the people in 
this as in all their other acts. 

Yours Truly, 
A. R. BENroN, 
Chancellor University, Nebraska 


A District Insrirute for the 
counties of Washington, Colfax, 
Saunders, and Dodge, will be held 
at Fremont, commencing on the 11th 
of November. 


Pawnes Crry is talking of a new 
school building. 
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NvMERovs and unexpected causes 
of delay have heretofore made it im- 
possible to issue the TEACHER until 
about the middle of the month. At 
last, however,-we have succeeded in 
instituting a reform in this respect. 
We issue this number somewhat 
carlier in the month than usual, and 
unless some new misfortune befalls 
us, the December number will appear 
on the first of the month. 


Contriputors to the TEACHER 
will please take notice that leading 
articles—those which are to appear 
in the first 16 pages of the TEACHER 
—must be in our hands by the first, 
and contributions to the Home Cor- 
ner, and also advertisements, by the 
fifteenth, of the month preceding the 
one in which the contributions are 
to appear. 


THE-Jackson (Mich.) School Mon- 
itor is the name of a well conducted 
and very beautifully printed educa- 
tional paper, published quarterly by 
the County Superintendent. We 
have received two numbers of the 
Monitor, for which we are doubtless 
indebted to our old friend, Prof. Gass, 
Principal of the Jackson schools. 


We have received a copy of the 
Omaha Lzcelsior, a little monthly 
paper, all the work upon which— 
editing, printing and all—is per- 
formed by little Clemmie Chase, who 
is but 12 years old. 


Wirt this number we complete 
the publication of Dr. Edwards’ “ In- 
stitute Talks.” This series of articles 
alone is well worth the price of the 
‘TEACHER for & year. 


WE are indebted to Prof. Nightin- 
gale for a copy of the Rules of the 
Board of Education and the Regu- 
lations for the Government of the 
Schools of the City of Omaha. 


WE have received the Hesperian 
Student for October, 1772,—only 100 
years behind time. 


Pror. TYNDALL, the great Eng- 
lish scientist, is delivering a course 
of lectures in Boston. A corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Tribune thus 
describes the man and his lectures: 

At last the conquering Tyndall 
comes. You see a man of somewhat 
more than medium height, lithe, 
quick motioned, muscular, but slight 
rather than stout; with a face of 
somewhat clerical type; brown hair 
brushed across a broad but not high 
forehead; keen, bright, pleasant eyes, 
over which he has a trick of now and 
then dropping the lids completely, 
for a sentence or two; straight, rather 
large nose; clean-shaven lips, not 
curved at all, but large and flexible; 
a chin slightly retreating, but by no 
means weak. ‘The face is surrounded 
by a thick fringe of grayish beard— 
a most agreeable face it is, but not 
handsome. The lecturer wears eve- 
ning dress, white cravat andall. He 
commences to speak with what almost 
seems like abruptness, because he 
goes right on from the place where 

e left off in the preceding lecture. 
He folds his arms, a favorite gesture, 
and says: “The soap bubble excited 
in the mind of Newton all manner of 
reflections. Why should it be col- 
ored? Why should the colors vary? 
Why, in order to possess color, must 
it be blown out thin?” The lecturer 
remarked that he wanted us to “get 
into the brain of Newton,” to use an 
expression of Emerson’s, from whom, 
by the way, he quotes quite fre- 
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quently. So, with fine and clear 
analysis, he followed the thought of 
Newton, which resulted in the fa- 
mous Newton rings. Then this 
wonder-maker, superb scientific con- 
juror that he is, displayed to us the 
image of these famous rings upon 
the screen, the lights in the house 
having been turned low. We saw 
them in white light, with wonderful 
iris hues, brilliant and bewitching 
and elusive, as the glint of prismatic 
fire in an opal. Then in red light, 
when the rings consisted alternately 
of lights and darkness; then in blue 
light. The solution of these rings 
was a difficulty which Newton did 
not conquer. He constructed an 
ingenious scheme to account for 
them, but it lacked the prophetic 
vision of a true theory. 


Winter ScHoois.—An exchange 
gives the following timely hints in 
regard to hiring teachers for winter 
schools: 


Now comes the hiring of teachers. 
In fulfilling this duty, district boards 
cannot be too careful. Let them 
give preference to those teachers who 
have taught schools before; much 
time attendant upon organizing and 
classifying the school will be seved, 
and more and better work will gen- 
erally be done. But, if this cannot 
be done, let district boards pay at- 
tention to Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. Officers too often over- 
look this, the most essential part of 
the certificate. If the standing is 
low, better look about for some one 
else. Of course, poor pay will buy 
poor goods; and if people will pay 
only about $25 a month through the 
winter, they must he satisfied if the 
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certificate of their teacher abounds 
in numbers from one to five. 

Again: Let the district officers ask 
the following questions of those whom 
they are about to engage: Have 

ou qualified yourself for your work 
by attending institutes and teachers’ 
meetings—by studying works. upon 
education? How can you expect to 
give us an equivalent for the money 
we are to pay you, if you have not 
made use of the means offered to 
make you what you pretend to be— 
a teacher? We all know the diffi- 
culty inexperienced teachers labor 
under when they enter the school 
room for the first time, but had they 
read the writings of those who have 
become gray in the work; they would 
overcome many of those difficulties, 
and would not be obliged to experi- 
ment upon their pupils, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. Let boards 
pay attention to this matter, and 
even if they don’t hire the first 
teacher that comes along, they will 
certainly be the gainers. 


THE Platte Valley Register, pub- 
lished at Lowell, Kearney County, 
says: 

“We are pleased to see that our 
citizens are moving with commend- 
able energy in school matters. At 
the special meeting held on Monday 
last, it was resolved to build a school 
house at once; to which end it was 
voted to authorize the issue of Dis- 
trict Bonds to the amount of $3,000. 
It is intended to have the house 
erected by the first of December, so 
that it will yet be possible to have a 
school next winter. The Great 


American Desert will soon be dotted 
with school houses—the sure index 
and harbinger of civilization.” 





HomMeE CorRNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions,and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 
the various localities in the State. 





LETTER FROM NEMAHA COUNTY. 


Editor of the Nebraska Teacher: idea that used to pervade the minds 
Dear Str:—Feeling asI do that of many, that any common plug 
the educational interests of Nemaha could teach the abecedarians, is, to 
County should be represented in use a common expression, pretty 
your—or I will say our—educational generally “played out.” Directors 
organ of the State, I avail myself of are looking after the best talent that 
this opportunity of giving you some they can get. This goes to prove 
information with respect to our pres- that they are imbued with that spirit 
ent condition. In the first place, I which leads to an elevation of the 
feel that I can safely say that we are common school system. We trust 
making rapid progress; that the fire that the day is not far distant when 
of enthusiasm is burning brighter; Nebraska will have the cream of the 
that the patrons, pupils, and teachers land, as far as schools and teachers 
all feel awakened to a deeper sense are concerned. 
of their respective duties. Such be- We are having some educational 
ing the case, we cannot expect too meetings in our county which have a 
much in the future. To accomplish tendency to excite enthusiasm.— 
this we are endeavoring to put forth There was one held at Fairview on 
every effort, with “Excelsior” for our the 14th, at the opening of D. W. 
motto. Prompted by an impulse Pierson’s school, which was a grand 
that to educate is to establish a pal- success. Hon. Geo. Crow was called 
ladum for the domestic circle, and a to the chair, and after some music 
bulwark that is impregnable, and by the school, and prayer by John 
bearing aloft the device,“Successor Skeen, the chairman introduced 
death,” we hope to crown everyeffort Prof. H. H. Straight, of the Nebraska 
with victory. State Normal, who delivered a very 
The schools of the county are able and elaborate address, from the 
pretty generally engaged. There subject “What we want, and how to 
will be but few third grade teachers get it.” We never witnessed such 
employed, I am happy to say. The good attention and order. Every 
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one seemed to be hugely delighted 
with the lecture, and the subject 
matter that it contained, A vote of 
thanks was voted to the lecturer, and 
an invitation to come again. This 
is the third ferm for Mr. Pierson at 
Fairview, which indicates that he is 
a successful teacher. He holds a 
first grade certificate. Other meet- 
ings of a similar character have been 
held in the county, resulting in much 
good. 

The Brownville High School is 
accomplishing good work, with Prof. 
Rich at its head, and backed by an 
able faculty, with a co-operative 
board of directors. Nothing short of 
“clear the way” can be expected. 


The Peru Common School is under 
the control of Prof. Lambertson, 
aided by Miss Emma Plummer. The 
school is large, notwithstanding 
the Normal takes a great many of 
the juveniles in the Model Depart- 
ment. Children and patrons seem 
to be well pleased with the school. 
Much good I think will be accom- 
plished the present quarter. 
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Nemaha City is running a good 
school. James Tucker has charge of 
this school, and, as Bud Means says, 
“He is putting in his best licks.” 
They have one of the best buildings 
in the county. 

Aspinwall has a good house, but 
no school started this fall yet. 

Hillsdale has a good house, and a 
good school, taught by H. M. Jones. 
This is his second term there. He 
is a first class teacher, and doing good 
work. 

St. Deroin has erected a large and 
commodious building, well furnished 
with patent seats and other necessary 
apparatus. Mr. Neikirk is their 
teacher, and is giving universal sat- 
isfaction. St. Deroin has had many 
obstacles in the way, but we trust 


that they have been removed, and 


that she will make lightning progress 
from this on. 
Trusting that I have not wearied 
your patience, I remain 
Yours Truly, 
8S. W. McGrew, 
Sup’t Nemaha County. 





LETTER FROM BURT COUNTY. 


The question is often asked, How 
can we increase the ipterest in the 
county teachers’ institutes? Let me 
give you a little of my experience in 
the matter. We cannot expect a 
good institute without an attendance 
of the teachers—the young as well 
as the older and more experienced 
teachers, from the fact that the 
young are generally backward and 


seemingly afraid. In al¥ such cases 
they should not be required to perform 
any part that is very difficult, lest 
they become embarrassed, and ever 
after fearful. Geta horse fast in a 


bridge and he is afraid of all bridges 
ever afterwards. So it is with young 
teachers, though they may be quite 
well qualified. In this way their 
usefulness may be injured. Criticise 
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them very carefully. Better let some 
errors pass and correct them at an- 
other time, than before a houseful. 
Let each exercise be short and point- 
ed, interspersed with music, &c. 


The institute should never be suf- 
fered to lag. County Superintend- 
ents can secure an attendance of 
teachers at the institutes if they will 
work for it. Let them in their visits 
talk it to the teachers, hold out the 
necessity of the institutes, as well as 
the great benefit to be obtained by 
attending them. Almost make the 
attendance a test of obtaining certif- 
icates, that is, with the other re- 
quirements, of course. But I think 
that teachers should be compelled to 
prepare themselves for the duties of 
the school room. Much can be done 
in this way. Talk the matter up 
with the officers of school districts. 
Induce them to attend as well as all 
lovers of education. Let the County 
Superintendent request every school 
in his county to be closed, and every 


[Nov. 


teacher to attend the institutes. At 
our last institute we adopted this 
plan. The result was, we had almost 
every teacher in the county present, 
and had a grand time. 


Work in the more experienced 
teachers first. Soon the embarrassment 
will pass away, and the younger 
teachers will begin to feel at home. 
Enable them to feel that this is our 
institute, and not a place alone for 
citizens, &e. 

County Superintendents should 
secure good help from other counties. 
Evening lectures must be had. Not 
the old prosy, old style of fifty years 
ago, but something that will enliven 
as well as edify. 

Our next institute for Burt County 
will commence Nov. 20th, at Deca- 
tur, and will continue three days. 
We expect a good institute. All 
friends of the cause are requested to 
meet with us. 

E. M. Honuanp, 
Sup’t Burt County. 





DopnéE Co.—The following items 
occur in the annual report of Super- 
intendent Cayton: 

There are now 53 school districts 
in this county; one year ago, 38.— 
Directors’ annual reports give 1,678 
children, between 5 and 21 years of 
age. Of this number only 975 at- 
tended school during the year ending 
April lst, 1872. I have estimated as 
nearly as sible that the aver: ge 
daily attendance for the entire couniy 
was about 70v. 56 teachers weie 


employed during the year, 1 holc- 
ing Ist, 22, 2d, and 33, 3d grade cer- 


tificates. The average compensation 
was $31 per month (teachers board- 
ing themselves). We now have 35 
school houses (some of these, how- 
ever, not yet completed.) Since 
November 1st, 4871, to present date, 
I have spent 72} days in school vis- 
its, 544 days in other official duties, 
viz: making reports, examinations, 
divisions of districts, attendance on 
institutes, &c. The compensation 
for the first two months was $5 per 
day, since that, $3 and mileage. For 
all duties performed since November 
Ist, 1871, to present date, the entire 
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expense to county for above duties, 
including stationery, postage and 
mileage, has been $546.45. 


District INstTiTUTE AT FREMONT. 
—By authority from the State Su- 
perintendent, a District Institute for 
the counties of Dodge, Washington, 
Saunders, and Colfax, will be held 
at Fremont, Nebraska, c@mmencing 
November 12th, at 845 a. Mm, and 
continue four days. A good attend- 
ance is expected. All schools in 
session will be closed during. the In- 
stitute, so that teachers can attend. 
The programme given by the State 
Superintendent will be the basis of 
the work. Dodge County will fur- 
nish instructions in Arithmetic ;— 
Saunders County, Reading and Spell- 
ing; Colfax County, Grammar ;— 
Washington County, Geography. 
The citizens of Fremont expect to 
accommodate ladies attending the 
Institute free of charge. Board can 
be procured at reasonable rates. For 
information concerning boarding 
places, teachers will inquire of Dr. 
D. 8. Chase, or the Superintendent 
of Dodge County. 

Headquarters at the Pacific House. 
Let us make this Institute a success. 

By order of the State Superin- 
tendent. JoHN CAYTON, 

Sup’t Dodge County. 


A TEACHER is wanted immediately 
at this place to teach this fall and 
winter, three miles south of Hum- 
boldt. Good wages paid to a man 
that will apply at once. Call on or 
address W. S. Beals, or the editor of 
this paper—People’s Paper, Hum- 
boldt. 
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SUPERINTENDENT RaAyMonp, of 
Otoe County, writes:—* We are hold- 
ing this week [Oct. 17th,] a very 
successful Institute, in the western 
part of our county. We have about 
25 teachers in attendance, and there 
is a deep interest taken by all in the 
exercises. We have the help of Rev. 
J. M. Taggart, Prof. Thompson, of 
the State University, and some of 
our most efficient teachers. I find 
that the holding of an Institute in 
some of the more rural portions of 
our county is decidedly an improve- 
ment, as I succeed in securing the 
attendance and interest of just that 
class of teachers who need the exer- 
cises of the Institute, and appreciate 
them the most. 

I hold another Institute in Ne- 
braska City during the second week - 
of November. 


SUPERINTENDENT MEAD, of Mer- 
rick Co., writes that the annual insti- 
tute of his county will be held at 
Lone Tree, on the 14th, 15th and 
16th insts. 

In regard to the TEACHER he says: 
“To see the TEACHER is sufficient to 
secure subscribers, especially this 
number.” 


Tuis (Cuming) Coynty is blessed 
with excellent educational facilities, 
having at present 36 organized 
school districts, in 28 of which well 
regulated schools are kept.— West 
Point Republican. 


Tue new District school house at 
Sidney has been completed, and will 
be occupied in a few days—North 
Platte Democrat. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE Board of Education of the cies, by our aspirations, by the road 


city of Philadelphia has opened a 
number of night schools for the pur. 
pose of teaching the elementary 
branches to young men over 17 years 
of age. There are 190f these schools 
distributed in suitable parts of the 
city, so that the system of night in- 
struction is everywhere available, 
Besides these sehools there is one of 
x higher grade, called the “Night 
School for Artisans,” for the further 
education of young mechanics and 
others who have already mastered 
the rudimentary studies Mathe- 
matical, philosophical and engineer- 
ing tuition specially suited to the 
wants of the would-be intelligent 
mechanic is here given. 


Apvices from Gotha concerning 
the explorations of the Norwegian 
captain, Nils Johnson, represent that 
Johnson in re-exploring, in August 
last, islands east of Spitsbergen, found 
the seas free of ice to the north and 
castward, and indications of power- 
ful oceanic currents, serving to keep 
open the higher polarseas. Johnson 
went north to latitude of nearly 80°. 
Dr. Peterman, the great German 
geographer, is shortly to make publie 
the discoveries of Johnson. 


THE difference between men in 
this world isin difference of direc- 
tion; not in actual position. And 
the one of you who knows the least, 
if you will only turn in the right 
direction, you will come out all right. 
We are to be judged by our tenden- 


we are traveling, rather than by the 
number of miles we are making.— 
Dr. E>warps. 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts, wha has just been unani- 
mously renominated for Congress, is 
the “Father of the House,” having 
served continuously since the 35th 
Congress. 


Says the London Telegraph: “The 
American, Government must be con- 
gratulated on the ease with which it 
placed its hand on lawyers of such 
eminence as Mr. Evarts and Mr. Caleb 
Cushing.” 


THE schoolmaster who, more than 
forty years ago, gave instruction 
to the present primate of the Church 
of England, Tate, and the Roman 
Catholic archbishop, Manning, is 
still living. 


Dr. C. H. Fow1er, of Chicago, 
has been elected President of the 
Northwestern University, at Evan- 
ston, IIL, vice Dr. E O. Haven re- 
signed. 


Master Leopory GEorGE Dun- 
cAN ALBERT, third son of Queen 
Victoria, has just entered Oxford 
University. He is 19 years old, and 
is accompanied by his private tutor. 


Humsoipt, Richardson County, 
Nebraska, a town of 200 inhabitants, 
is only one year old and has a $4,000 
school house, and a $3,000 church. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Any one noticing an error in this list will confer a favor by informing the editor of 


the needed correction. 


Antelope County— 

A. J. LEACH, Twin Grove. 
Adams County— 

A. H. BOWEN, Juniata. 
Buffalo County— 

C. PUTNAM, Gibbon. 
Burt County— 

REY. E. M. HOLLAND, Decatur. 
Butler County— 

W. J. EVENS, Savannah. 
Cass County— 

U. W. WISE, Plattsmouth. 
Cheyenne County— 

B. FITZ PATRICK, Sidney. 
Cedar County— 

8S. P. SAUNDERS, Green Island. 
Clay County— 

J. 8. SCHIMMERHORN, Sutton. 
Colfax County— 

REV. A. SUTHERLAND, 

Schuyler. 

Cuming County— 

ROBERT ROBB, DeWitt. 
Dakota County— 

THOMAS J. KING, Jackson. 
Dixon County— 

W. 8. BATES, Tonia. 
Dodge County— 

JOHN CAYTON, Pebble. Creek. 
Douglas County— 

JEREMIAH BEHM, Omaha. 
Dawson County— 

DAN’L FREEMAN, Plum Creek. 
Fillmore County— 

J. A. DEMPSTER, Ohiowa. 


Franklin County— 

A. 8S. MARTIN, Waterloo. 
Gage County— 

L. B. FILLEY, Beatrice. 
Hall County— 

0. C. ABBOTT, Grand Island. 
Hamilton County— 

BYRON D. BROWN, 

Farmers’ Valley. 

Johnson County— 

8. WOLFORD, Tecumseh. 
Jefferson County— 

DR. P. L. CHAPMAN, Fairbury. 
Lancaster County— 

A. M. GHOST, Lincoln. 
L’eau qui Court County— 

J. H. BILLINGS, Niobrara. 
Lincoln County— 

A. T. FEAY, Cottonwood. 
Madison County— 

LEW. F. TAYLOR, Norfolk. 
Merrick County— 

CHAS. E. MEAD, Lone Tree. 
Nuckolls County— 

D. W. MONTGOMERY, Elkton. 
Nemaha County— 

DR. 8. W. McGREW, Brownville. 
Otoe County— 

H. K. RAYMOND, Nebraska City. 
Pawnee County— 

JNO. M. OSBORNE, Pawnee City. 
Pierce County— 

ADA W. LUCAS, Pierce. 
Platte County— 

CHAS. A. SPEICE, Columbus. 
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Polk County— 

JAMES BELL, 

P. 0. Columbus, Platte County. 
Richardson County— 

F. M. WILLIAMS, Salem. 
Sarpy County— 

GEO. C. POTWIN, Papillion. 
Saline County— . 

JAS. McCREEDY, Pleasant Hill. 
Saunders County— 


WALTER FLEMING, 
Sand Creek. 
Seward County— 
GEO. B. FRANCE, Milford. 


Stanton County— 


A. ©. T. STEVENS, Canton. 


Thayer County— 


BYRON F. YOUNG, Hebron. 


Washington County— 


REV. C. G. BISBEE, Fontenelle. 


Webster County— 


EDW. KELLOGG, Red Cloud. 


Wayne County— 


R. B. CRAWFORD, Taffe. 


York County— 


H. H. TATE, McFadden. 





OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1872-3. 


President, B. G. Northrop, Con- 
necticut. 

Vice-Presidents, Newton Bateman, 
Illinois; George P. Beard, Missouri; 
Abner J. Phipps, Massachusetts; 
Edward Brooks, Pennsylvania; Jas. 
H. Binford, Virginia; John Sweet, 
California; N. T. Lupton, Alabama ; 
A. P. Stone, Maine; N. A. Calkins, 
New York; Miss D. A. Lathrop, 
Ohio; W. L. Hailman, Kentucky; 
N. P. Gates, Arkansas. 


Secretary, 8. H. White, Illinois. 
Treasurer, John Hancock, Ohio. 


Counsellors, E. E. White, John 
Eaton, Jr., at large; Warren John- 
son, Maine; Judah Dana, Vermont; 


D. Crosby, New Hampshire; E. A. 
Hubbard, Massachusetts; J. C. 
Greenough, Rhode Island; Mrs. M. 
A. Stone, Connecticut; J. H. Hoose, 
New York; Charles H. Verrill, Penn- 
sylvania; M. A. Newell, Maryland; 
J. 0. Wilson, District of Columbia; 
A. E. Dolbear, West Virginia; H. B. 
Blake, North Carolina; W. H. Ba- 
ker, Georgia; Joseph Hodgson, Ala- 
bama; Miss H. E. Hasslock, Ten- 
nessee; W.T. Harris, Missouri; Mrs. 
A. 8. Kissell, Iowa; Miss E. D. Cop- 
ley, Kansas; George Howland, IIli- 
nois; E. R. Huntz, Ohio; J. Newby, 
Indiana; E. Olney, Michigan; J. W. 
Hoyt, Wisconsin; H. B. Wilson, 
Minnesota. 
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* BOOK NOTICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT CHILD'S SPELLER, 
BY J. MADISON WaTson. Published by A. 
8. Barnes & Co., Chicago, and New York. 


In this admirable little book we have 
something new in the way of school 
books. It is in reality an introduction 
not only to orthography, but also to pen- 
manship and composition. Asa speller 
it is “ designed to precede all others and 
conflict with none.” The words are all 
common ones such as all children under- 
stand and have need of. Nor are the 
spelling exercises confined to columns of 
disconnected words. Each list is imme- 
diately followed by sentences for reading 
and writing, in which the same words 
again occur, thus teaching in the best 
possible manner the proper definition and 
use of the words. But the best feature 
is yet tobe mentioned. The entire book 
is printed in writing script. The effect of 
this is not only to teach writing and 
spelling at the same time, but to teach 
spelling more thoroughly than it could 
otherwise be taught. It has come to be 
pretty generally conceded that good spell- 
ing is only attained by familiarizing the 
hand and eye with the formof words; and 
since people have occasion to spell only 
in connection with writing, the written 
form is the only one, and writing the only 
method which should be used in teaching 
spelling, 

The teaching of penmanship is cer- 
tainly not the least important feature of 
the book. There is no reason why chil- 
dren should not learn te write much 
earlier than most of them do, except that 
no suitable provision is made for teaching 
them. Making strokes, curves and loops 
is dry work enough for any one, and is a 
species of drudgery to which children 
seldom take kindly. The few who do 
learn to write early, learn from copies— 
necessarily imperfect—set by their teach- 


ers or parents, and after obtaining the 
crudest ideas of the 26 letters, are then 
allowed to practice by themselves and 
thus confirm whatever errors they may 
have fallen into. But in this book the 
child will have constant practice, with a 
beautiful and perfect copy always before 
him. His first errors will gradually be 
corrected, and when he finishes the 
“Child’s Speller” and is ready to take 
up the Third Reader and a larger speller, 
he will be able to write a fair hand and to 
spell readily all the words with which he 
has become acquainted. 

It is seldom that so many excellent 
things are found in one little book. It 
is calculated to do great good and we 
hope to see it come into general use. 
THE ECLOGOUES, GEORGICS AND MO- 

RETUM OF VIRGIL, wiru Explanatory 

Nores aND A LEXICON By Gro, STUART, 

A. M., Professor of Latin in the Central 


High School, Philadelphit. Published by 
Eldredge & Bro, 


This is the fourth volume of the Chase 
& Stuart Classical Series, and has the 
same characteristics as the other yolumes 
of that series, viz.: pure text, full but 
concise notes, compact and durable form, 
and low price. The beautiful poems 
contained in this volume are among the 
finest in the language, and with the gen- 
erous aids herein offered, they will doubt- 
less be more generally read and appre- 
ciated than herctofore, both in and out of 
school. 

CHASE’S WRITING SPELLER. Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. 
This is a book of blank paper, in the 

form of an ordinary copy book, but with 

the pages ruled in a convenient form for 
spelling exercises. Each page has two 
columns for the first writing of words, 
and one for re-writing misspelled words. 

It seems well adapted to the purpose for 

which it is designed. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE, sy R. T, Brows, M. D., Chief 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., Cincinnati,and New York. 


The school laws of Indiana name 
Physiology among the English branches 
to be taught in the common schools, 
This book was prepared in response to a 
resolution of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, for use in that State. It differs ma- 
terially from most elementary works on 
these subjects, in that the latter being 
mostly abridgments of larger works used 
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lar Educational Documents, of which we 
have received the following: 

No, 1—“‘ What shall we Study?” by 
W. T. Harris, Sup’t Public Schools, St. 
Louis. 

No. 2—“The Theory of American 
Education,” by the same. 

No. 3—“ How Not to Do it, Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning,” by Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


No. 4—“Model Review Exercise in 


in medical colleges, make the cure of Arithmetic.” 


disease the prominent feature; but in 
this book we find the preservation of 
health to be the special object aimed at. 
Instead of an exhaustive discussion of 
Anatomy and Physiology, with a few 
supplementary pages on Hygiene, this 
work makes Hygiene the prominent fea- 
ture, and only so much of other subjects 
are given as are necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of this. The text of the 
entire book occupies only 271 pages in 
large type. It is divided into 50 lessons, 
with a view to adapting it to an ordinary 
12 weeks term. As a whole, Brown’s 
Physiology and Hygiene is equal to any 
work of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted, and it is in some respects su- 
perior. Besides being an excellent text 
book for common schools, it is well 
adapted for the use of the general reader 
and the family. 


THE American Journal of Education, 
St. Louis, is publishing a series of Popu- 


No. 5—“ Oration on the Laying of the 
Corner Stone of the Normal School, at 
Warrensburg, Mo.,” by Thos. E. Garrett. 

No. 6—“ How to Teach Geography,” 
by Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. 

No. 7—“ National Science in the Dis- 
trict Schools.” ’ 

Also, “How far may the State 
Provide for the Education of her Chil- 
dren at Public cost,” by W. T. Har-. 
ris; “Synopsis of Course of Study in the 
District Schools;” and “Syllabus of 
Lessons in Natural Science.” 

These are very valuable publications 
for educators, and can be obtained of the 
publishers fer five cents each, or $3.00 
per hundred. 


Books REcEIvED.—The following 
books have been received, and will be 
reviewed in a future number: 

Martindale’s Anatomy, Philosophy, 
and Hygiene. 

Hart’s Manual of American. Literature. 





